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BULLETIN 


EDITOR’S NOTES 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of AAIAN will be held in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, at 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, July 26, during the triennial session 
. of the Alumni Institute of the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 
It is hoped that as many members as possible will plan to attend this 
- meeting, as the policy decisions to be made at that time are extremely 
important, 


Dr. John L. Miller, our Secretary-Treasurer, has pointed out that an 
item was omitted from the minutes of the previous annual meeting, 
namely, that in the course of the meeting honorary life membership in 
AAIAN was conferred on RaymondG,. McCarthy for his years of service 
as Executive Secretary. 


OK 


Enclosed with this issue of the Bulletin is the 1961 AAIAN Directory of 
Summer Studies on Alcohol Problems, compiled with the cooperation of 
the administrators of the various programs. Extra copies of the Di- 
rectory are available to AAIAN members without charge in limited 
quantities. If substantial quantities are desired, a nominal charge will 
be made. 


x 


Asa result of the recent elections, we have a new slate of officers of 
AAIAN, which is listed on the inside front cover of this issue of the 
Bulletin. No elections were held for members of the Executive Board, 
so the term of each present member hasbeen extended. It is hoped that 
at the annual meeting in July, if AAIAN is to continue, plans will be 
made for prompt nominations and elections. 


x 


Have you completed and returned to President Ralph Daniel the ques- 
tionnaire which was mailed to you a short while ago? It is extremely 
important that full returns be made, as the consensus expressed by the 
members will to a greatextent determine policy regarding the future of 
the organization. There will be opportunity for discussion of this 
policy at the annual meeting‘in July. 


As of March 1, 1961, Raymond G. McCarthy started work as Director 
of the Division of Alcoholism, New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. He is still serving as Executive Secretary of AAIAN but has 
indicated that he cannot continue to do this after the annual meeting in 
July. He has arranged a leave of absence from his New York State 
commitments to permit him to function as Associate Director of the 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies and the triennial Alumni Institute 
in New Haven during July. 
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IS ALCOHOL EDUCATION A 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL? 


Raymond G. McCarthy 

Associate Professor 

| Health Education 
| Yale University 


This is an excerpt from a presentation at a Workshop on 
Alcohol Education in Topeka, Kansas, December 1960, and 
is reprinted by permission from the proceedings of the 
Workshop. 


There are two basic concepts in the subject I have been asked to 
discuss with you today. The first concerns the general responsibility 
of the public school in a democratic society. The second is alcohol 
education. As educators you are well aware that it would be impossible 
to go into much detail on the responsibility of the public school in the 
brief period allocated for this talk. Even the subject of alcohol educa- 
tion must be dealt with in very general terms. Presumably during your 
other sessions there will be time to consider alcohol education in the 
light of objectives, content, methods, and evaluation techniques. And 
I would hope that some consideration will be given to this topic in com- 
parison with other subject areas in the curriculum. - 


Iam going to runthe risk of criticism by dealing very lightly with 
some of the historical peaks in the development of free public education 
in this country during the last 300 years. If you should have occasion 
to visit Harvard University, you will notice engraved over one of the 
main gates a statement which I would summarize somewhat as follows: 
'In order that we may not leave to our posterity an illiterate ministry, 
we establish this college:' This well states the objective of education 
in the early period in the New England colonies. “Responsibility for the 
spiritual development of the individual rested not only with the clergy 
but with the male members ofthe community. An understanding of the 
Bible, the source of all spiritual guidance, necessitated ability to read. 
In all the towns established around Boston through the 1600's and later 
in other parts of New England, provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a school, I believe a similar practice was followed in Pennsyl- 
| vania by the Dutch. Throughout this period emphasis was on the three 
| R's. The level of competence of many of the instructors was fairly low, 
Se but an opportunity to acquire a minimum of skills was provided, gener- 
| ally for the males, Attendance at college was for the few, although the 

development of so-called institutions of higher learning spread rapidly. 
we consider a somewhat later time, the period of nationalism, 
roughly ~$rom the end of the Revolution to about 1850, a new sanction 
for an educated and informed electorate emerges. This is the result 
of concern with the successful achievement of a republican form of 
government, an experiment which many Americans felt that the western 
world was looking upon with tremendous interest. You will recall that 
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in the territorial expansion formulated through the Northwest Ordinance 
in 1787, provision was made for setting aside a certain amount of land 
for the establishment of a college. — | 


Civic leadership involved not only the clergy but also specialists 
in medicine and in the law. Common schools, although not available to 
everyone, were being established rapidly. In NewEngland the Academy 
Movement was initiated. This produced a number of small church- 
sponsored institutions, usually day schools, which provided education 
beyond the elementary level. Emphasis was placed on the humanities, 
on preparation for service to the community. By 1850 free public edu- 
cation for all was introduced, through the activities of Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard, with emphasis on the so-called common branches 


of learning. 


The period of national expansion, 1870 to 1910, witnessed dra- 
matic changes in population, in economic development and industriali- 
zation. There was rapid growth in school enrollment, accompanied by 
the introduction of preparation in skill areas, for example, business 
subjects. Later came compulsory school attendance legislation. At 
the turn of the century questions arose concerning the inadequacies of 
the strictly liberal arts curriculum which prepared essentially for 
college. 


In the years 1915 to 1950, we experienced the rise of the Ameri- 
can secondary school, with vitalization of the curriculum. Not only do 
we see groupings of courses characterized by such labels as college, 
commercial, general, industrial, but also the introduction of programs 
providing for emphasis on the child rather than on subject content. 
Stated another way, there is emphasis on the need for assisting inthe . 
socialization of the child through such courses as home economics, 
life adjustment, home and family living, problems of democracy, and 
driver education. 


Paralleling these changes in program which I have described so 
superficially, there occurred very dramatic and extensive shifts in the 
community. If you consider the structure of American life in the 
colonial period, you will immediately be impressed by the unity that 


existed among family, church; and school functions. Here was a 


middle-class society reflecting’ English values and standards of con- 

duct. Individual roles in family life, occupational life, and in the 

spiritual sphere were well defined and acknowledged. The _ school, 

while offering a fairly simple program of studies, incorporated in its | 
material judgmental values which reinforced those of the home and the 

church. This might be represented by a simple inverted triangle with 

family and church as the upper angles and the school at the bottom. 


Contrast this community structure with that of life in America, 
for example, in the 1880's. There had been a tremendous influx of 
different ethnic and religious groups from Europe. Geographic ex- 
pansion created different political and behavioral standards between 
the eastern seaboard and the trans-Allegheny country. Our population 
was mobile, was heterogeneous, in contrast with the earlier period. 
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Project these changes into contemporary life, and it is almost 
impossible to visualize the function and philosophy of the public school 
on the same terms that were operating either in 1850 or a century 
before that. Today we attempt to prepare young people to take their 
places ina complex society.. This society reflects wide variations in 
ethical and moral standards, business ethics, and civic responsibility. 
In addition to.vocational preparation, the school is expected to” prepare 
young people for competence in individual and family roles. In the 
process of attempting to achieve these goals, education is subject to 
criticism from many different sources. 


A few minutes ago I used the illustration of a triangle to suggest 
the organization of school, church, and family in the colonial period. 
If I should carry that reference to the present day, I would illustrate it 
with a cluster of triangles in the form of the spokes ofa wheel, with 
family and church at the outer points of each triangle and the inverted 
points representing the school. Thus each day administrators and 
faculty face in classrooms young people representing a variety of ethnic 
and religious backgrounds, of different socioeconomic levels, of dif- 
ferent standards of conduct. In sOme communities the school is still 
committed to a philosophy and program established a half century ago. 
I fail to see how such a philosophy can be effective at the present time. 


What is the role of the school ina democratic society today? I 
think we are all aware of the function of the school in a totalitarian so- 
ciety. Its primary function is indoctrination of the totalitarian philoso- 
phy. Indoctrination is characterized by denial or suppression of con- 
flicting ideas. There is definition and extension of closed areas, that 
is, those topics which are not to be discussed openly, for example, the 
right of an individual to worship as he desires. I was interested ina 
recent newspaper article in which criticism was projected toward 
those lawyers who defend Soviet citizens charged with offenses against 
the state. Apparently, for individuals who steal materials and small 
equipment from governmental factories, the facade of the right to a 
trial is maintained, but the equitableness of suchtrials is open to ques- 
tion. A statement of this question is reflected in a newspaper editorial 
in which lawyers are “criticized for presenting too strongly the case of 
a defendant who had been charged witha crime against the a a It 
would appear, by implication, that the state is always right and fhe of- 
fender has no choice except to accept this doctrine. 


In a democratic society, the school has the responsibility of 
transmitting the accumulated culture. In theory this is what the totali- 
_tarian school system undertakes. However, we recognize that there 
are conflicts in the democratic philosophy. We acknowledge these con- 
flicts and support the right of individuals to bring them into the open. 
A recent illustration of this is to be found in the Nixon-Kennedy debates 
. on television. The conflict between federal and state power has long 
been an issue, an issue which affects not only the question of states' 
rights with respect to integration but also the right ofthe state to main- 
tain its own school system. We have provision for the resolution of 
conflicts through open discussion, through legal action. In the past we 
have had closed areas, for example discussion in the classroom re- 
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garding sex, religion, and in some parts of the country, race. We 
seek to reduce these closed areas, to bring them out of the background 
and expose them to the light of logical analysis to the extent that this 
is consistent with the wish of the respective communities. 


It is my opinion that alcohol usage has been the subject of con- 
flict of opinion and-attitude in our society for miany years. Until re- 
cently alcohol education has been a closed area in most classrooms. 
Conferences such as this -- and they are being held in many parts of 
the country -- will determine the extent to which alcohol education is 
to remain a closed topic. 


I have mentioned criticism of our contemporary school programs. 
Some of this concerns lack of competence in basic skills. Others have 
commented on the inability of young people to apply basic knowledge of 
past and current social, economic, and political issues to contempo- 
rary life. There have been charges that the school curriculum is not 
directly related to changing community patterns and values, that there 
is a gap between the reality of day-to-day existence and the pursuit of 
knowledge in the classroom for knowledge's sake alone, 


In some areas there is evidence of recognition of the necessity 
for change in some of our programs, To some extent this has been 
brought about by developments reported in Soviet Russia -- for example 
in the extension downward in the school system of science education 
and language instruction. A review of teacher training in the fields of 
mathematics and science is under way. These and similar develop- 
ments suggest that we are recognizing that we are functioning ina 
changing socio-cultural environment, indeed a changing world, and that 
young people must be more directly prepared to recognize and meet 
the demands of a changing society. This has produced renewed need 
for examination of scientific validity of data and a critical evaluation of 
conclusions based on facts. 


‘ To state it another way, I believe that we are concerned today 
with (a) a meaningful statement of problems, (b) verifiable definitions 
of data, (c) ability to distinguish judgments of fact from judgments of 
value, and (d) capacity to make sound deductions based on the evidence. 
I would suggest to you that.the basic principles I have outlined are as 
applicable in the field of alcohol education as in the field of science and 
mathematics, 


Alcohol education is reqtired by law in every state. Attitudes 
toward the use of alcoholic beverages are changing, reflecting our 
changing culture. Young people are using alcohol, whether we ac- 
knowledge it or not. Controlled studies of teen-age use of alcoholic 
beverages have been reported in four different areas. One study was. 
done in Nassau County, New York; a second in Wisconsin; a third in 
Michigan; and, as you know, one here in Kansas. I would like to quote 
for you from the Kansas report, which provides in capsule form a sum- 
mary of the findings in your state and contrasts them with findings in 
other states: | 
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"Only about half of them (Kansas school students) have 
ever had a drink of anything alcoholic, as compared with 
about two-thirds of the high school students in Racine 
County, Wisconsin, and 86 per cent of the high school stu- 
dents in Nassau County, New York. Although half the 
Kansas youth had at sometime taken a drink of an alcoholic 
beverage, there are significant differences within the state 
between the Wichita metropolitan area, where 56 per cent 
Say they have used alcoholic beverages, and the non-metro- . 
politan area of eastern Kansas, where 44 per cent are 


"As students advance through high school, an increas- 
ing proportion have experience with alcoholic beverages, 
reaching a maximum of about two-thirds of the seniors in 
metropolitan high schools and half the seniors in non- 
metropolitan schools. . . 


"A close relationship was found between the use of 
alcoholic beverages by parents and children. A majority of : 
the students who use alcoholic beverages come from homes 
in which the parents keep alcoholic beverages, and a ma- 
jority ofthe abstainers come from homes in which alcoholic 
beverages are absent. The frequency with which children 
drink alcoholic beverages is correlated with the frequen- 
cies with which their parents drink! 


It would not be an exaggeration to conclude that alcohol education in 
Kansas has not been entirely successful -- a conclusion that would be 
equally valid in many other states. 


During the last decade considerable attention has been devoted to 
the social problem of alcoholism. More than two-thirds of our states 
have passed legislation creating some kind of agency to deal directly 
with the problem through treatment services or through education. As 
public awarenessjof alcoholism as a health issue has increased, atten- 
tion has been directed toward prevention. In particular, attention has 
been focused upon the role of the school, 3 


Alcoholism a. social problem, and social problems are always 
complex. Whether you are dealing with delinquency, race prejudice, 
crime, or divorce, there is always a body of facts, a body of data. In 
addition there is a body of attitudes. The attitudes are culturally de- 
termined, and interpretation of the data is colored by feelings. Where 
attitudes dominate a situation, changes do not ordinarily come about in 
response to logic. 


There is a considerable body of information about alcohol and its 
effects upon the individual and upon society. This material is available 
in a number of recent publications and I do not propose to deal with it at 
this time. Iam going to devote my discussion to the nature and extent 
of the attitudes about drinking customs in our society andthe educator's 
relation to these attitudes. Unless we can analyze and develop an ap- 
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proach to attitudes about drinking, we are not likely to make very much 
progress in dealing purely with information. 


Most of us derive our information about drinking initially from 
our family, from neighborhood associations, and from the church, Be- 
cause of the controversy over National Prohibition, barriers to under- 
standing have developed between those who lookupon alcohol as a threat 
to individual and social existence and those who see inthe controlled 
use of alcohol a resource which may be used to increase the satisfac- 
tions to be derived from social relations, | 


It is estimated that approximately two-thirds of the adult popula- 
tion in the United States use alcoholic beverages at some time during 
the year. One-third of our people do not drink atall, for reasons of 


health, religious conviction, or general indifference. School legisla- . 


tion requiring instruction about alcohol was enacted years ago by those 
who were sympathetic toward total abstinence. I think it is possible to 
demonstrate that there was much wider acceptance of the principle of 
total abstinence fifty yearsago than exists in our society today. Changes 
have occurred in drinking customs -- changes which involve more wide- 
spread acceptance of the custom by women and by young people. 


That there are excesses associated with the use of alcoholic 
beverages by many drinkers is quite obvious, That these excesses in- 
evitably follow the use of alcoholic beverages has not been established. 
The development in the classroom of an objective consideration of al- 
cohol use and abuse in our society is handicapped by misinformation 
and folklore handed down from one generation to another. 


What is to be the school's position, now that increased pressure 
is being brought to bear upon administrators and teachers to assume a 
more active role than they have demonstrated in the past? It seems to 
me that we must acknowledge that we live ina society in which cultural 
attitudes toward the use of alcoholic beverages are strong. We must 
recognize also that to follow the traditional teaching approach of em- 
phasizing only the threat of physiological harm from drinking is likely 
to be ineffective inasmuch as this threat has been rejected by the ma- 
jority of drinkers. To condemn or to sanction drinking practices is, in 
my opinion, outside the responsibility of the public school. I believe 
that we must accept the duty of dealing with this controversial issue in 
the same manner that we deal with other difficult issues. We must 
adopt an objective approach which has for its goal to interpret to young 
people the society in which they are going to function and in which al- 
cohol use is widely accepted. I do not consider this a defense of drink- 
ing or of not drinking. I believe it constitutes a defense of objectivity, 
of intellectual honesty in the classroom. 


| 
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A Discussion Session 


7 George G. Nimmo 
Immediate Past President of AAIAN 


A joint session of AAIAN and the North American Association of 
Alcoholism Programs was held in Banff, Alberta, September 26, 1960, 
just preceding the eleventh annual meeting of NAAAP, The program 
was planned to deal with the role of the school, the home, and other 
youth-serving agencies in prevention of alcoholism, 


A panel composed of Harold Demone, John L. Miller, and R. W. 
Jones, Associate Director, Research, The Alcoholism Foundation of 
Alberta, presented opening remarks as a stimulus for discussion. 
Later Mr. Jones prepared an article in the November 1960 issue of 
Progress (published by The Alcoholism Foundation of Alberta) which 
incorporates the material presented at the Banff session. A summary 
follows. 


Most of the prevention carried on by alcoholism programs is 
secondary prevention, i.e., finding and treating the afflicted after he 


has become an alcoholic. Primary prevention, on the other hand, 


would be directed toward the elimination of the causes of alcoholism, 


Most studies have produced evidence which suggests that the 
causes of alcoholism can be classified as physiological, psychological, 
or socio-cultural in nature. Mr. Jones believes that in the next two or 
three years research in the psychological field may produce informa- 
tion leading to the development of reasonable preventive techniques. 


Present secondary preventive techniques to educate the public 
regarding the consequences. of alcoholism appear to be moderately 
fruitful, but almost no evidence exists to measure their effectiveness. 


_ Perhaps the most pressing need is for,research todiscover what socio- 


cultural factors relate to alcohol use and abuse. In this connection, 
Mr. Jones raised some questions to be explored. 


Who are the groups of people who do and who do not 
use beverage alcohol? 


What are the social functions of beverage alcohol? 


What kinds of sanctions are imposed on people who 
do not consume in the prescribed way? 


To what extent is consumption a matter of individual 
choice and to what extent is the individual subject to 
social pressure to consume? ; 


How is consumption distributed among different popu- 
lations, and how is alcoholism distributed among 
these same populations? 


PREVENTION 
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Discussion followed the panel presentation. Some time after the 
conference four persons cooperated by writing letters to help recall the 
gist of the discussion. Their comments are summarized in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


It was suggested that among the ingredients making up the "alco- 
holic broth'' are probably: (1) personality disorders (2) unnatural 
attitudes about alcohol, (3) possible genetic factors, and (4) alcohol. 
Clearly the teacher is not in a position to do anything about alcohol or 
genetic physiology, but is able to do something about personality de- 
velopment and attitudes. 


There was discussion of the question of whether teachers should 
be taught how to teach or how to interpret material on alcoholism. The 
general feeling was that teachers should avoid expressing attitudes on 
the undesirability of any use of alcoholic beverages. It was pointed out 
that their attitudes do emerge nonetheless. There was agreement that 
for adolescents abstinence was the right thing, without prejudice to 

-post-adolescent behavior. The question of whether the alcohol experts 
f or alcohol educators should lecture in the classroom was discussed. 
The majority sawthe expert as a resource person, not marectly involved 

in classroom teaching. 


If the state and voluntary agencies limit their programs to alco- 
holism and disregard the effects of alcohol and drinking, these matters 
would be left entirely tothe special interest groups. It was also pointed 
out that education on drinking customs, weakness of sanctions, etc. is 


as important in instruction as the effects of alcohol -- perhaps more so. 


There was discussion of techniques for presenting material in ways 
which permit each individual to make up his own mind. 


Methods of contacting schools, including overcoming resistance, 
were talked about. Value was szen in e»:h state producing its own 
materials. Emphasis was placed on the teacher as the key person, 
and the need for making material readily available to teachers was 
recognized. Selected demonstrations were Suggested as an seu 
in contrast to a broad scale "shot-gun"' type of approach. on 


A possible means of primary prevention was seen in the work of 
child guidance and counseling agencies for the problem-surrounded 
child. 


Some attention was given tothe need to separate Alcohol Education 
from Alcoholism Education and to lessen the confusion between them. 


The officers of AAIAN are grateful to Mrs. Audrey Hinsey, Mr. 
Harold Demone, Dr. E. M. Jellinek, and Mr. Ernest Shepherd for 
sharing their observations through correspondence, thus making this 
recapitulation possible. 
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HABITUAL USE OF DRUGS: 
A PROBLEM WITH 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Robert D. Russell, Ed. D. 
Assistant Professor, Health Education 
Stanford University 


"In view of the discouraging prognosis of primary drug 
addiction, good prevention may be the best means of treat- 
ment...complete eradication of the evil is a commendable © 
but probably unobtainable goal...Because the causes of 
drug addiction are multiple, no single approach to preven- 
tion can possibly be successful...although education is 
certainly no panacea for the prevention of drug addiction, 
the school is the best equipped and most strategically 
located institution for undertaking preventive instruction:' 


These ideas, abstracted from the last chapter of D. P. Ausebel's 


comprehensive little book, Drug Addiction: Physiological, Psychological, 
and Sociological Aspects, effectively and tersely introduce us to a prob- 


lem with which we are concerned but which we face with varying degrees 
of rigor: In simplest terms, youth -- in some numbers and in some 
places in this country -- are beginning to use drugs -to which they be- 


come habituated or truly addicted; and, in addition, this use begins 


while the young person is still in school or very shortly after leaving. . 


The problem is indeed an extremely complex one. We see that a 


number of drug substances are being used as "reality modifiers"; we 
see this use most often undertaken by youth with noticeable personality 
problems. Also we recognize that most extensive use is in deprived 
areas -- among unassimilated non-whites, for whom reality is not 
fraught with future prospects for health, wealth, success, and happi- 
ness. It is often confusing to attempt determination of the extent to 
which it is an individual and/or a social problem -- a ———- and/or a 


criminal problem, 


But our concern is with education, and so let us risk a too- 
sketchy introduction to the "facts" about drug use and turn to the ways 


in which education is pertinent. (Since virtually nothing has been 
. written about the educational responsibilities in this subject area for 


over five years, the author approaches this task with a certain pioneer- 
ing spirit.) This education has three focuses, which are: (1) to prevent 
addiction in those who potentially could become users, (2) to develop 
understanding of the personal and social aspects of the problem within 
the majority group who probably will never be confronted with the per- 
sonal choice, and (3) to provide the addict with some perspective on his 
problem and help him to see alternatives to his past course of action. 
The first two fall within the province of the school, while the third is 
more of an individual or small group endeavor within the hospital or 
penal institution. Let's address ourselves to the school's potential 
contribution, trying to see possibilities and limitations. 
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Can addiction to drugs be prevented by education? This is a ques- 
tion not answerable with the scientific surety of "Can fluoridation pre- 
vent tooth decay?" or "Can Salk vaccine prevent polio?'' What can 
education (specifically instruction) do? We employ logic, and we ap- 
proach the task with much faith, for we recognize that our means for 
evaluating something as interwoven with other societal pressures as is 
classroom instruction are not yet precise enough for the answers we 
desire. But from what we do know about youngsters who become addicts 
through social pressure, we see ignorance and misconceptions as 
pillars to the process. For youngsters, then, who become addicted 
through lack of knowledge of drugs and their consequences or through 
inability to counter the claims of "pushers" regarding expected effects, 
education can be a major factor in prevention. From another stand- 
point, teenagers often deal with each other from a position based on 
misinformation, prejudice, and suspicion; education which helps those 
who will not become addicted to see more clearly the problems of the 
"potentials" may assist:in creating an environment which accepts more 
and rejects less -- and saves some from turning to drug use. To the 
extent that reality can be truly improved for some young people, their 
need for an intravenous modification is greatly reduced. 


A typical state law (California) reads, "instruction shall be given 
in all grades of school,..upon the nature of alcohol and narcotics and 
their effects upon the human system as determined by science:' Thus, 
the first decision which school administrators and teachers must make 
is the extent to which actual classroom practice will conform to the 
letter or the spirit of the law -- or, in question form, is this to be 
considered a "sticky" requirement which can be fulfilled with one short 
- lecture or is it an opportunity for genuine, useful learning? Mr. Harry 

Anslinger, Director of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, has repeatedly 
spoken against education about narcotics in the schools, on the grounds 
that it stimulates curiosity ahd encourages young people: to experiment 
with drugs. He has been supported in this stand by some members of 
the U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs; still, no evidence has been 
presented to show that this actually has happened. So, in the light of 
the earlier comments onthe need for faith inthe outcomes of education, 
we are left with a fairly free choice as to whether we see knowledge as 
primarily a stimulator to tabooed action or as a deterrent to such be- 
havior. 

If our answer is to tackle this area with vigor, then we still must 
choose a primary emphasis: the drugs and their general effects on the 
human system (as stated in the above law) or the personality who is 
most susceptible to addiction. Lasagna, von Felsinger, and Beecher, 
a trio of Harvard Medical School researchers, undertook studies in 
1955 to test what they felt were oversimplifications and generalizations 
by textbook writers -- that morphine and heroin produced certain set 
effects evident in-all persons at all times, or at least in most persons 
at most times. They showed that, at least in the laboratory situation, 
heroin and morphine were not pleasant drugs to the majority of sub- 
jects and therefore presumably wouldbe self-limiting. Yet the instruc- 
tional approach used most often hasbeen a descriptive look atthe drugs 
and the generalized reactions that should be elicited by them. 
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Sometimes our sights and insights can be stimulated by someone 
who responds to our problems from the.perspective of a different dis- 
cipline. Dr. John A. O'Donnell, Chief of the Psychiatric Social Service 
at the USPHS Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, was asked recently for 
his observations on the values of education about narcotics and his 
thoughts as to its goals. He responded: 


Partly because of the possibility of negative effects and 
partly because Iam dubious. of the value of teaching facts 
about narcotics, my personal feeling would be to avoid any 
direct focus on narcotics, There is every reason to believe 
that any program which had general preventive value in the 
mental health field would have preventive value with regard 
to addiction specifically...If I were responsible for (sucha) 
program, I would tend to avoid facts and focus on structur- 
ing attitudes... The first use of narcotics necessarily oc- 
curs in people whose attitudes about narcotics are not nega- 
tive, or whose attitudes toward seeking thrills are positive 
..-I would attack the mythology that drug use is somehow 
connected with sexual activity and picture the addict asa 
person who is’very inadequate in his relations with the op- 
posite sex. I would avoid anything that would picture the 
addict as a rebel against society and try rather to picture 
him as someone who is so helpless that he must give up and 
run away from reality...If the addict is pictured in this 
way, inadequate, dependent, the vast majority of adoles- 
cents would regard him as the last type of person in the 
world that they would want to be.’ 


So speaks a psychiatric social worker, voicing the need for emphasis 
on the personality which is or becomes addicted, rather than the focus 
on the drugs and their: general effects. (As educators we should seek 
views such as this, but we still retain the responsibility of interpreting 
them in our own classrooms, No one -- educator, psychiatrist, judge, 
physician -- has the final answer on education for a in all places and 
at all times and age levels.) 


We see a complex picture, then, of the illegal use of drugs which 
bring on habituation or addiction, which use, in turn, explodes into 
obvious personal and social problem behavior. Let us consider seven 
guides to education in this realm -- presented on the premise that in- 
struction in the schools is one of the means by which we can reduce our 
current problems, 


1. The problem-solving approach should always be included in the 
classroom approach to the issue. It can be used alone, for it is, 


among other things, a means of teaching facts (oftentimes more — 


meaningfully because of the context quality) as well as attitudes; 
or it can be used as a supplement to a lecture, film presentation, 
or text and reference reading. Ina recent government publica- 
tion on effectiveness in teaching, evidence was submitted to show 
that problem-oriented approaches to learning were effective. In 
referring to the learner it was stated, "The important thing is 
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that in his learning, and in the teaching that accompanies it, the 
‘ student should inquire into, rather than be instructed in a subject 
matter...it (the teaching) will also have to contrive to send indi- 
vidual students on intellectual errands!’ A subject such as addic- 
tion, which is so related to behavior, should elicit thought, com- 
ments, and even arguments from students, rather than being 
presented as just a body of facts to be passively absorbed. 
2. Our total concern must expand from heroin and marijuana to in- 
clude all "substitute euphoriants'’ which can cause addiction or 
habituation. Amphetamine, as a stimulant, (distributed illegally 
as "bennies'"') produces decided euphoria in many persons (includ- 
ing youngsters) and can result ina habituation which is close to 
addiction. Reports from several parts of the country indicate 
that use of "bennies" has suddenly grown in popularity among 
teenagers. In some communities barbiturates too are being 
abused, with dangerous behavior a frequent result. In the South- 
ern California area several reports of youngsters getting "high" 
by sniffing airplane glue show that ingenuity combined with "need" 
can result in yet another new problem for the community. Thus, 
though heroin and its most frequent precursor, marijuana, pre- 
sumably produce the most untoward effects, we must be aware of 
--and extend our teaching to include understanding of -- the other 
substances which impair judgment and result in bizarre, anti- 
social behavior. ‘It is true that there is a medical distinction be- 
tween addiction and habituation but this should not be the highest 
priority topic for the teacher; if a student is caught stealing, is 
frequently truant, is belligerent or inattentive and lackadaisical 
in learning, then is it exceedingly more important that he is 
taking heroin rather than marijuana or cocaine? 


3. Alcohol and narcotics should be treated as separate areas of 
study, and caution should be exercised in linking them too closely 
together in the curriculum, Obviously the State law, previously 
quoted, does treat them as parallel problems, presumably on the 
basis that both are evils, and ifa teacher links the lesser evil 
(alcohol) with the greater evil (narcotics)‘this will result in less 

-use of alcohol. Research in education, however, is beginning to 
show us that rather gross distortions may take place between 
what the teacher intends and what any individual student grasps. 
Thus, the danger of associating them may be in fostering, inad- 
vertently, the notion that "alcohol and narcotics are alike, and I 
see people drinking alcohol all the time, so narcotics can't be so 
bad.' A teacher can be accurate in pointing out that alcoholism 
represents an addiction as real and as demanding as that asso- 
ciated withthe narcotics; yet he must go on to emphasize that ad- 
diction is a certain end result for the narcotic user, while only 
one out of 15 or so who drinks experiences this "slavery" to al- 
cohol, (This is essentially why alcohol is a legal beverage, while 
narcotics are illegal except as an adjunct to medical care.) Be- 
cause bothkinds of substances produce a "releasing" effect which, 
in adolescents, is often painfully obvious in their behavior, both 
are illegal for minors. Each is involved in problem behaviors -- 
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and these may be similar -- but it is also quite important to em- 
phasize how and why they are different. ; 


4, Educators should encourage further study of this complex prob- 
lem, wherever and however they are able. There are many vital 
areas ofknowledge in conjunction withthis issue whichare simply 
blank. A group of researchers met at the invitation of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public Health in 1960 and their report 
contained this sentence: ''We were individually and collectively 
appalled, and I underline this, to learn that studies of the effects 
of marijuana and other drugs were illegal, and we strongly 
recommended corrective legislation!’ Most teachers, in like 
manner, do not realize that though the information which we 
convey in our teaching is the result of careful observations of 
users, it does not come from our most highly accepted scientific 
procedures. If we are to learn more about the person who be- 

_ comes addicted -- and hence become more able to identify poten- 
tial addicts -- some controlled studies eventually must be done. 


Further research certainly needs to be done in education 
about addiction. What elements can be taught effectively by lec- 
ture, demonstration, or film with large groups? How should 
small groups be used and of what size should these be? What 
elements can be "programmed" for independent learning? How 
does "programming" affect attitudes? Classroom teachers may 
not be equipped to do or be interested in doing research, but they 
should be aware of the lacks and be —. to cooperate with at- 
tempts to find new answers. 


A Special Study Commission on Narcotics was appointed by 
the Governor of Califorrtia last year; the group submitted its first 
interim report on December 9, 1960; at the conclusion of its 
twenty-two recommendations was the following guide for the fu- 
ture: "The Commission will particularly continue its studies 
concerning the adequacy of our present laws relative to treat- 
ment, control, prevention, and education and their effect upon 
the illegal traffic in narcotics in California!’ Educators in the 
West should be much interested in the recommendations and the 
evidence presented in their final report, which will be submitted 
before June 30, 1961. Educators in other sections of the country 
should be aware of similar attempts to- gather facts about this 
problem, 


Actually the California Commission was instituted because 
of pressures from individuals, groups, and the mass media. In 
the Los Angeles area the newspapers and the radio and TV sta- 
tions have been working for nearly two years to ferret out facts 
about the occurrence of addiction and to alert the public. 
Teachers can use and even helpdirect these efforts, and certainly 
should encourage. students to consider and evaluate them. 


5. Educators should establish better communication with both medi- 
cal and law enforcement personnel concerned with addiction. Law 
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and medicine often disagree on the nature of the problem and on 
whether or not it should be part of the school curriculum. The 
teacher who directs the learning of young people on this poten- 
tially crucial subject can increase his or her perspective by 
keeping in touch with the opinions and experiences of these other 
differently trained yet equally concerned people. The teacher 
will use caution, then, in having a narcotics officer or a psychia- 
trist make the only presentation to students, for students should 
be made aware of the divergent views of the problem. Again, the 
teacher must maintain the responsibility for a well-rounded 
learning experience. | 


All students above grade six should have some planned, cur- 
ricular learning experiences in relation to narcotics and addic- 
tion, irrespective of the actual problem inthe community. The 
known geographic mobility of the American population tells us 
that a youngster cannot be educated simply for one community; a 
new student who enters a school ina community with addiction 
problems may find that loneliness combines with ignorance in 
some unfortunate ways. In addition, understanding of the prob- 
lem by those who will not themselves become addicted is funda- 
mental to any meaningful solution, The basic point is that ignor- 
ance and non-appreciation of such a social problem as this -- 
even though the problem may not be evident in each hamlet and 
suburb -- is never to be valued. 


. Lastly, in conjunction with the final idea in the previous point, we 


need more understanding counselors as vital factors in an edu- 
cational system which helps to produce people who are more lov- 
ing, understanding, and accepting. Certainly there is disagree- 
ment as to whether the schools should actively attempt fulfillment 
of such goals -- and, if they should, whether they really can suc- 
ceed. Yet one of the most shameful aspects of the problem is the 
evidence that addicts who try to "kick the habit" receive very 
little community support for their efforts, halting and unsure as 
they may be, and most frequently lapse back to old companions 
and the "hazy beauty of the stuff:' We have the "right" to protect 
ourselves against societal evils, but we must always match this 


against our opportunities to understand and help those less for- 


tunate than we -- for most of these are not ''dope fiends" -but 
rather, in O'Donnell's terms, persons who are helpless, depend- 
ent, scared, and inadequate. Mathison ends his chapter on use 
of addictive substances with a beautiful, yet sad, paragraph: 


"Over all the long centuries, men have found no 
really adequate escape from reality. They can 
numb themselves, exalt their thinking, create un- 
consciousness, or dull the drab and gray world 
about them. They can find momentary relief from 
pain and -- now and again -- even move into an- 
other plane of life where there are brief ecstacy 
andthe strange wonders of new sounds, sights, and 
emotions. And when they return, the world is al- 
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ways worse than it was when they left. But, alas, 
they must always return! 


"Life is tough, and those that aren't able to face up to it seek 
some way out.’ Ina nutshell this is the fact we face. Some persons, 
early in life, perceive "life''as being more hostile than it truly is; on 
the other hand, some are born into situations which-are "just too much" 
for the equipment they bring to the struggle. The history of narcotic 
use, of addictive behavior, is long and varied. We see it asa social 
problem because it is a source of great social conflict in spots in this 
country. 


Major ports of entry to the country and areas adjacent to Mexico 
(where relatively low priced barbiturates, amphetamines, marijuana, 
and heroin are rather readily available) are the areas of greatest con- 
cern. In addition, fast-growing, impersonal metropolitan areas are 
bound to include some unscrupulous physicians, druggists, and other 
dealers who will supply "needs" for euphoriants. In speaking about 
growth of this kind, Chief of Police Parker of the city of Los Angeles 
was quoted as saying, "It brings a small number of parasites who live 
off their fellow men rather than with them, It isn't a healthy aspect of 
growth:' Man can serve or can degrade his fellow men. 


Education is not the only answer to the problem of addiction; 
there is no only answer. Education can be part ofa concerted effort 
to reduce ignorance of potential effects, increase understanding of the 
whole problem, and help youngsters to find more truly satisfying ways 
of dealing with other people and the total environment they perceive. If 
we abandon our uniquely American educational goal (difficult though it 
is to attain) of helping each youngster reach his fullest potential -- in 
favor of one concentrating only upon the most academically able -- one 
of the almost certain results will be an increase in addiction. This is 
one of the hard facts we must face and ponder. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the last issue of the Bulletin, the Editor surveyed 
briefly the history of a decade of AAIAN and outlined 
the critical problems facing the organization. He invi- 
ted letters commenting on these problems for publication 
in this issue as a prelude to the annual meeting, which 
ts scheduled for Wednesday, July 26, at 7:30 p.m. in New 
Haven, in conjunction with the Alumni Institute of the 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 
From Charles D. Hoffman, Program Director on Alcoholism, United 

Mental Health Services, Pittsburgh: 


Although I hope to attend the Alumni Institute at Yale this sum- 
mer and there join in the meetings of AAIAN, I wish to comment on the 
several statements in the December Bulletin. 


; One, that AAIAN has served its function as a pioneering or- 
_ ganization in the field of alcohol education and should be dissolved is 
to me nonsense! There are too many fields remaining for the pioneer. 


Two, the first decade of AAIAN constitutes a preliminary 
phase only. Reorganization and reconstitution of the structure and fi- 
nancing of AAIAN can best be achieved through increased membership 
fees and solicitation of foundations. Such change should meet immedi- 
ate financial needs and provide several years in which alternative plans 
might be developed. 


Three, I feel that an increase in annual dues is justified. Also, 
I feel that, if possible, the extensive responsibilities of the Executive 
Secretary should be remunerated with at least the token sum of $1200. 


Four, I have no argument with the present or past officers of 
AAIAN, 


Five, the focus of AAIAN should be expanded to include Alco- 
holism Education in all its phases. I, for one, would appreciate dis- 
cussion of educational methodology and techniques in the informal 
settings of community and agency, as well as the formal setting of edu- 
cational institutions. If such expansion of its focus were provided, I 
hope that the discussions would maintain the high level of standards 
already set by past bulletins. 


* * 
From Dean L. Barnhart, Director of Education, Indiana Section on 
Alcoholism: 


I appreciate the opportunity that AAIAN meetings have afforded 
me to exchange ideas with other interested members, It may be neces- 
sary to increase dues, and I would not oppose sucha step, but I note 
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that-the AAIAN wound up its fiscal year with more than $1,000 unspent* 
Personally, I see no reason for any marked changes in structure, but 
I would agree that expansion of activities seems desirable. There isa _ 
continuing need outside the classroom for the sort of instruction we 
foster. 


*Editor's Note: This balance of $1,000 needs to be analyzed. Our net 
‘cash increase for the year amounted to $42.26. We 
began the year witha balance of $979 accrued over a 
period of time, particularly through institutional 
memberships of $20 each. The number of institutional 
memberships has since declined, 


From John J. Pasciutti, Supervisor of Alcohol Education, Vermont De- 
| partment of Education (past president of AAIAN): 


It seems to me that the AAIAN could easily collapse for want 
of strength at the core, which, up-to now, has been given by a few 
people. Therefore I hope very strongly that when we meet at Yale next 
Summer we can decide what needs to be done to keep it going. Frankly, 
I have always felt that it has a needed and unique contribution, es- 
pecially in its orientation. Someone needs to look at Alcohol Education 
from the vantage point of school people and the children they teach, I 
wish we could find financial support for a paid executive secretary. 


* 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In addition to the general policy questions regarding | 
the future of the organization, some specific decisions must be reached 
at the annual meeting in July (assuming the AAIAN is to continue). One 
is the question of criteria for selection of materials tobe distributed to 
our members along with the Bulletin. Some material is slanted to favor 
one position or another, but is it not our function to keep our members 
advised of what materials are available, objective or otherwise? Our 
new president, Ralph Daniel, has proposed the adoption of the following 
written policy: 


AAIAN represents people with widely varied opinions about 
the use of alcohol. The Association endorses only those 
publications that it considers to be unbiased and of value to 
educators. This does not imply that there is no value to 
materials that present a particular point of view. Such ma- 
terials may be quite helpful to some AAIAN members and 
for this reason the Association will, fromtime to time, dis- 
tribute educational materials presenting points of view 
about alcohol. Such distribution should not be considered 
as endorsement. 
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Two years' dues ($4.00) paid 


Application for Membership in the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


ABOUT ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS 


Individual 


Name 


Address 


Present Position 


Present responsibility or interest in instruction about alcohol 
and narcotics: 


Initiation fee ($1. 00) paid 


Date 


One year's dues ($2.00) paid 


Date 


Date 
Agency or Organization 


Name 


Address 


Name of executive officer 


Purpose and scope of agency 


Initiation fee ($5. 00) paid 
Date 


Annual dues ($20.00) paid 


Date 


Detach and send to: Professor John L. Miller, 206 Extension 
Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 
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